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SKETCHES OF REAL LIFE. 


A RECORD OF A RAINY NIGHT. 


BY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


" You mustn’t be defacing the walls hereabouts—you're 
old enough to know better—move on,” was the warning 
addressed by a police constable to an old man, on whom 
toil as well as time had pressed heavily, but who yet 
seemed less bowed down by these, than by some great 
and bitter trouble. He appeared to have been writing with 
a piece of chalk some unintelligible words on the wall. On 
he moved without a remonstrance, unless a deep sigh 
might be so interpreted. 

It was a bleak, raw evening im autumn. Heavy rain 
succeeding to the dust of a fortnight’s dry weather, had 
made the streets wet and slippery, as after the breaking up 
of a frost. Thick lowering clouds, through which not a 
star struggled, threatened yet more rain. Wandering on 
apparently without any settled course, the old man stop- 
ped in another street, (it was somewhere in the extreme 
west of the metropolis) with the same intention as before. 
His chalk was already applied to a dwarf garden wall, 
over Which, among some leafless trees, hung a lamp, when 
he was again interrupted by a constable on duty, who 
charged him with the design of leaping the wall—a hard- 
er task to him of the bent frame and shrivelled limbs, than 
sealing the walls of Newgate would have been to the 
sturdy questioner. But it was the constable’s business to 
be suspicious, and the wanderer seemed to feel that it was 
in the nature of the task, whatever it might be, to excite 
suspicion. Again he moved on as directed, with the admo- 
nition not to be again found lurking in that neighborhood. 

The wind, as he traversed the streets, seemed to oppose 
his progress at every turn, and the rain, which now began 
to fall, was sure to beat in his face, whether he moved 
north or south, east or west. The poor old wanderer soon 
came to a stand still once more. The spot was lonelier 
and darker, and while the shower beat fiercely against 
him, he had recourse to his chalk, and contrived to serawl 


upon some rough boards that enclosed the scaffolding of 


an unfinished building, amidst bricks and rubbish, a sen- 


tence or two, formed in lines any thing but parallel, and of 


letters of many shapes and sizes. He labored hard to make 
every letter distinct, and connected them as well as he 
could in the uncertain light, but the rough surface would 
have puzzled an abler penman to write legibly. What he 
at last managed with such pain and difficulty to chalk on 
the boards few could have deciphered in broad daylight— 
even supposing that the pelting rain did not wash the in- 
scription away before day dawned. 

Having finished it, he threw upward to the heavens, 
now entirely obscured by chilling and dreary vapor, a look 
ia which a feeling of hope temporarily struggled with an- 
guish and despair; and the smile with which he turned to 
proceed on his comfortless and weary way, seemed to tell 
of something lighter at his heart than a dull and stifling 
sense of the utter uselessness of persevering. 

For three or four hours he continued to wander on, stop- 
ping at intervals, as often as opportunity offered, to chalk 
upon the enclosures of new buildings, on dead walls, or on 
the doors of out-houses or stabling, words which he could 
not spell, and had barely a chance of making legible. Pa- 
tiently did he repeat the essay, and slowly did he labor to 
give distinctness to what he wrote. Often interrupted, he 
constantly resumed his endeavor when the interruption 
ceased; as though unconscious of any difficulty that eculd 
thwart his purpose, or of any pain, insult or outrage, that 
would be far more than compensated by the bare chance, 
the mere possibility of ultimate success in his sad and 


strange adventure. 

As the rain fell without intermission, and the wind 
dashed it with sharp and sudden force against all whom 
necessity doomed to traverse the streets of London on 


that miserable night, few passengers, even if they chanced 
to note the old man loitering by the door of an empty 
house, or chalking some closed window-shutter, troubled 
themselves to pause and observe his proceedings. But al- 
though most of them burried on, mindful of nothing but 
themselves and the frequent pools created by the torrent 
that descended upon them, some passengers would now 
and then stop to gratify an impulse of curiosity, or of be- 
nevolent feeling it might be, to see what he was about; 
and many were the charitable warnings, that he was in 
imminent danger of being sent as a vagabond to the tread- 
mill; many the kind inquiries whether he had been em- 
ployed by a quack-doector or a blacking-maker, to chalk 
the walls of the metropolis; many of the insolent and un- 
feeling jeers from a rabble of big boys (generally the worst 
tormentors misfortune in the streets of a great city can 
come in contact with) that old man had to hear and to 
brave in the course of his desultory and painful perambu- 
lation. 

Every now and then, moreover, he had to experience 


more legitimate and effectual interruption. The police, 


then recently established in the metropolis, were a body of 
{ Cf ? 


men very different from the foree in existence at the 
present day—far less disciplined, instructed and consi- 
derate—plentiful as example of a contrary character may 
be even now. The wreiched old man had to endure all 
the harshness and insolence of an unweeded and newly- 
raised constabulary, and frequent and fierce were the as- 
saults to which his perseverance exposed him, as he slow- 
ly and silently crawled on his way, and then recommenced 
the seemingly forlorn and crazy experiment with | his 
piece of chalk. Not with harsh and threatening words 
alone, but often with rude and violent thrusts, was the 
aged pedestrian driven along; but he renewed his attempt 
when out of sight, and raised his eyes every two or three 
minutes to the starless and unpitying sky, in muttered 
and inarticulate prayer for a blessing on his endeavor. 

He had now threaded his way through a vasi number of 
streets, generally avoiding the leading and crowded tho- 
roughfares, when he found himself in one of the obscurer 
parts of Mary-le-bone. Sick at the very heart, weary toa 
degree that under less stimulating circumstances would 
have been utter exhaustion; the shops nearly all closed, 
and the streets scanty of passengers, while the rain, de- 
scending less fitfully with abated gusts of wind, gave sign 
of its continuance, the old man did now feel desolate, al- 
most beyond all endurance ; when, as he passed a house 
that stood somewhat backward in a quiet corner of the 
merry-making, of joeund, laughing, 


screaming human voices broke upon his ear. The wander- 


street, a sound of 


er suddenly stopped. What a contrast between their noisy 
shouting revels, and the blank and dreary silence of that 
old man’s aching heart! But his heart now beat, gently at 
first, and then more strongly and more quichly—beat with 
a pulse that owned a keen and penetrating pleasure for its 
mover—as his ear caught, in those sounds of unrestrained 
and riotous rejoicings, the voices of efi/dren. 

There is no music like the human voice, and in that 
voice there is no music like the joyous prattle and the 
So seefrred to feel the old 
listener as he drew nearer to the house, and bent his ear to 
hearken to the mirth that, more than the wind without, 
it rose. 


ringing laughter of children. 


appeared to he shaking the very roof to which 


Coarse as might be the clay of which he was formed, 


common-place as in ali else he might be--a being born 
with no more mental gifts than may be enjoyed by the 
meanest of his fellows, placed on earth apparently to 
drudge away their days, with minds hardly raising them 
above the brutes that divide with them the duty of labor 
—there was yeta feeling of the utmost possible refine- 
ment, a profound sense of sweetness and beauty stirring in 
the old man, as he bent forward with his ear close to the 


| window-shutter, to catch the broken exclamations and the 


bursts of laughter, loud and clear, that rose from the little 


| revellers within. 


It was a boliday-making, a birthday celebration, and 
they were sitting up late, with sparkling eyes that seemed 
as if they were never to know sleep again, to a genuine 
snap-dragon, anticipating Christmas. The old man felt the 
rain less than ever, though it poured fast upon him from 
the ledge over the shutters, while he listened intently to 
discriminate the various voices of the shouters, and catch 
them separately as they broke forth, and blent into one® 
wild tumult of delight. 
note and dwell upon; from the low inward babbling, 


Each in succession he seemed to 


heart-shaking laugh, intensely joyous, and struggling to 
he high-pitched, 


into the relief of loudness—to the 
long-breathed, uncontrollable stream of rapture that termi- 


escape 
nates only just in time, in tears and pantings. The same 
happy voice and the same wild laugh he recognized again 
pleasure within him died away, and 
his heart shrunk up, and lost its glow, and felt still, and 
cold, and desolate as before. He had heard them al/—eall 
the little he was certain his ear 


had not missed a single sound 


aud agam; yet the 


voices one aller another 
but it had recognised no 
tone that was familiar to it—no music like that it eraved ; 
no, nothing like it; for among the sounds of earth there 
was no resemblance to the sweet, low music of that one 
rather than his sense, was ever 


{ sleep, as in 


voice for which his soul, 


listening night and day—-in the wild visions 


the desert haunts, the (to him) unpeopled streets of the 


thronged and tumultuous city. 


But might there not be among the crowd of happy faces 


silent child—one sad quiet gazer—one 


centile 1 which she 


happine s, | 


round the table, one 
pale and beholder of 

couldn't entire'y participate, although she eould not quite 
shut the 
were of regret m 
and thou 


sense of it from her heart--one whose feelings 


re than of active jor —of fear, surprise, 
rhts of tears shed recently, and to be shed again 
too soon, rather than of pleasure m the rude and novel 
liveliness of the scene. 

was vain and 
uscless- -yet something, it seemed to be a whisper in his 
heart, t Should he and pray, 
not in the name of humanity, but of heaven that put divini- 
ty in it, for the charity of a kind answer to one fond and 


It was foolish, verv foolish, he knew: it 


ld him it might be. knock 


silly question! Should he risk the sharp repulse, and trust 
for his excuse to those beautiful sympathies, to those ex- 
quisite emotions of nature, which linking the old to the 
young, parents and children in that common dwelling, were 
converting it into a temple of eoncord, charity and love! 

vore, as they 


Ile sat down on the 


Such were his thoughts, though they 


awoke within him, a homelier garb. 
doorstep to wait. Afier a time a coach came for some of 
saw them one by one, but they were 
He scanned 


their features, as though he half hoped to see some face he 


the children; he 
strangers. Half-a-dozen went, and then more, 
knew. At last all were gone. The fancy that even into the 
fold of luxury compared with his own home, amongst that 
gay and fortunate flock one shorn lainb might have stray- 
ed and found shelter, was indeed idle. 

The door closed, driving back the shivering old man 
upon that desolate prospect and despairing task, from 
which he had been thus attracted by sudden peals of child- 
ish laughter, aud the associations to which they had given 
rise. 

Now once more he journeyed onward, shaping his drea- 
ry course eastward, and taking occasionally in preference 
the principal streets, which he had hitherto shunned—as 
unfavorable, by the lights in shops and the throng of pas- 
sengers, to his ¢ hject. The lateness of the hour now pre- 
cluded all fear of such interruptions; and the only impedi- 
ments he had to expect were the police, and such mid- 
night wanderers as vice or destitution, or habits of prowl. 
ing, still kept from neediul shelter. 

And thus the hours rolled on, no star breaking through 
the wet and murky night, to cheer his way, or supply an 
image of that vague, and feeble, and far-off hope, what- 
ever its nature might be, that struggled to keep alive its 
melancholy light amidst the darkness of his thoughts 
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Over scarcely less than the fourth part of the immense | 
metropolis, through spacious streets and squalid alleys, 


amidst meanness and magnificence, all alike dreary to 


him, had his old and tired limbs draggingly borne him. Of | 


his “ looped and windowed raggedness,” exposing him to 


the drizzling shower and chilling blasts, he had for hours 


ceased to feel the effects; the severities of the night had 


girl, who was to him not more a thing that he should pro- 


' tect with his life, than an angel watching over and sancti- 


no further power to subdue him; nor did fatigue admit of | 


much increase, for once thoroughly weary and sore of foot, 
he felt that he could still drag on without great additional 
pain. Every now and then, while feebly endeavoring to 
guide with his numb and aching fingers the chalk he 
could just contrive to hold between them, he would start, 
and feel the blood rush warm into his very hand, as he 
fancied he heard in the wind that whistled past, the wail- 
ing of a child, hungry, deserted and in peril. Occasionally, 
too, he would cast a glance up at a solitary window, which 
showed that a light was burning in the chamber of the 
sleeping, and felt that in that room might youth and inno- 
cence be nestled warm, and cradled in loving arms; yet 

ith not less care and affection might his own enfold the 
innocence his heart doted on, though theirs were comforts 
far beyond any his poverty could supply—comforts which, 
scanty as they were, that heart sickened with anguish to 
think might at that very time be denied to the object of 
his love. 

He had rested two or three times since his wanderings 
commenced; but from such drier nooks and corners as he 
could find, he was driven by the patrol, under pain of being 
committed to prison for the crime of houselessness, known 
to the law by the name of vagrancy. He had now sunk for 
a few minutes ona step in the vicinity of Charing-cross, 
when a light from a policeman’s lantern aroused him from 
his reflections. Sternly warned of his having been seen 
loitering about the spot on two previous mornings, and that 
if caught there again he would find no favor, he bent his 
steps (the clock warning him that it was near daybreak) 
to his wretched home, in one of the poorest districts of 
Westminster. 

Advanced but a little way, he stopped to make one final 
trial with the friendly chalk, the last piece of which was 
now reduced toa size so small that it was with difficulty 
he could hold it. It crumbled away before he could finish 
the few words; what he had written was useless without 
the rest ; and a presentiment came over him (for sorrow is 
superstitious) that this last attempt, if completed, would 
be fortunate—that the writing would not be effaced—that 
it would be seen and read—that it would be successful 
when all the rest failed. Close by lay a heap of lime and 
rubbish; he searched for something that might enable 
him to fulfil his wish ere he returned home; he groped 
within the wooden fence in front of the building, when 
once more the long-darting rays of a dark-lantern were 
turned upon him; a strong hand dragged him over the 
mass of rubbish, and hurried him, spent and exhausted, to 
the nearest station-house. 

The next morning he was carried, rather than led, be- 
fore a magistrate. ‘The charge against him was establish- 
ed. He had been detected chalking on walls, and qualifying 
himself for the House of Correction. Thither he was about 
to be committed, when it occurred to the magisterial mind 
that the culprit might have been writing treason on the 
walls. 

*T don’t think it was treason,” said one of the consta- 
bles; “he don’t seem quite right in his mind. He com- 
plains of having lost his little gal—his grandchild least- 
ways.” 

The magistrate having observed that all respectable 
persons, when they lost their grandchildren, put themselves 
into decent mourning, instead of chalking walls. 

"He don’t mean dead,” returned the constable, “ he’s 
lost her—she’s stolen or strayed.” 

The old man’s feelings here overcame him ; he sobbed 
as if he had been the litde weak-nerved creature he be- 
wailed. His story was told in a few simple words. 

The child’s mother, his only daughter, had deserted him 
before she was seventeen years old. A vicious life ended 
in a miserable death; but in the midst of that vice and 
misery grew into being that delicate flower of humanity, 
which he had hoped, so long as he drew heaven’s breath, 
to guard from the rude storms of the world. More, far 
more than a daughter to him, was that hapless and inno- 
cent being. As the child of his child, she seemed to beara 
double life, and to claim a double love. Scant, even to ex- 
treme poverty, were his means; he was too feeble to pur- 
sue his occupation as a day-laborer, yet her wants he con- 
trived to supply. And one day lately, while he had been 
employed out of doors, the fair, prattling, sweet-tempered 


fying it, suddenly disappeared. The lodgers in the house 
had seen her playing in the sunshine at the door—then a 
neighbor observed her at the end of the court listening to 
some musicians "—and another noticed her looking into 
a picture shop,” two streets off—beyond this there was 
no intelligence. She might have wandered into the wilder- 
ness of streets, or been kidnapped. 

The old man was too miserably poor to pay for the 
printing of handbills; and for three long nights had he 
paced the streets of the city, east and west, chalking on 
the walls the statement of his loss, the name of the little 
wanderer, and a description of her person. He described 
the eyes and the hair of his beloved granddaughter : 

"Lost, a little girl, named Mary Rose, six years old: 
had on a green spotted frock; blue eyes, and light soft 
hair, long, and curled on the neck; tall, and speaks quick, 
with a sweet voice. Wandered from her grandfather; 
Greenarbor-court,” &c. 

Such were the words, though not so spelt. I know not 
how the incident may affect others—it may seem very tri- 
fling, but to me it appeared not undeserving a place among 
those chronicles of real life, that record what is most pro- 


found and beautiful in natural affection. What a heart of 


| love had that old man! and how impotent such words— 


“blue eyes,’ 


>" soft curled hair,” and “sweet voice ”—to 
speak the sense of beauty that made part of its overflowing 
fondness. How impossible by such phrases to make the 


stranger see in the lost child the image of loveliness on 


| which his soul hung, until the earthly became as some- 
thing heavenly! What a lifetime of anxiety and dread 


must have been compressed into these three nights and 
days spent in threading the endless maze of London. 
Every where but to his home he had gone—there he 


| searcely dared to go—the dark, silent, empty room looked 


like a grave that had been long dug for him. And thither, 
as toa grave—when dismissed by the magistrate—he re- 
paired ; to find, that had he returned sooner, the past night 
would have been one of transport. The dove had flown 
back to the ark. The little creature had been awake all 
night long ; but now she slept—unconscious of the loving, 


| rapturous, half-blind eyes that dropped tears of joy as they 


watched beside her. 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


HYMN FOR THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR. 


“We spend our years as a tale that is told!” 


Scent steal our years away, 
Quickly all our thoughts decay ; 
From the dust to Thee we fly, 
Rock of ages, hear our cry! 

One by one our treasures fade, 

All for death—for ruin made ; 
Youth's gay roses, beauty’s bloom, 
Darkly wither in the tomb. 


There our friends and kindred dwell, 
Silent in that dreary cell; 
There, with them, our bodies must 


” 


Quickly mingle—" dust to dust! 


Thou, O Lord! art good and kind; 

Thou our bleeding hearts wilt bind; 
Save—O, save us from despair! 

Life eternal let us share! 

When our spirits need relief— 

When we faint, o’erwhelm’d with grief— 
When we sink, oppress’d with years, 
Chase our doubts and calm our fears. 


And when time with us is o’er— 
When CE rland on death’s dark shore, 
Rock of ages! hear our ery! 
Everlasting God, be nigh! 

USES OF THE DICTIONARY. 

A Frenchman, not understanding English very well, was 
accustomed to carry a large “ Johnson's Dictionary ” about 
him, as an assistant. One day, having spent a pleasant 


evening with a merry old gentleman, he asked him who | 


he was. “I am a stock-jobber,” said his companion. This 


_ last word puzzled the foreigner, who consulted his Johnson, 
, and replied, “ Vat, zare, you are then a wretch who gets 
| money by buying and selling in the funds;” which is the 
explanation given by the great colossus of literature. It is 
needless to add that the Frenchman descended the stairs 
|| quicker than he came up. 


} 


SYMPATHY. 

The heart has hours of dark unrest 
That must be all its own, 

But cold and lifeless is the breast 
That beats for self alone. 

What pilgrim of the darkened earth 
Who would not rather fly, 

Than dwell amidst decay and dearth 
Without a kindred eye ? 


Communion lessens every care, 
Enhances every zest, 

And makes the spirit strong to bear 
The ills that break her rest. 

The rich man smiling o’er his gold, 
The poor o’er-labored hind, 

Are equal in their loving hold 
Upon their suffering kind. 


The rich man flies from fashion’s strife, 
The poor man from his care, 
To taste the healing sweets of life 
And breathe affection’s air. 
Though specious pleasures oft invite 
The wayward heart to roam, 
We turn with ever-new delight 
To friendship, love and home. 


O magic of domestic bliss ! 
How soft thy silken chain; 
How bright thy smile, how chaste thy kiss, 
How exquisite thy reign ! 
The heart that vainly sighs to share 
Its light and joyous tone, 
Would break if it were doomed to bear 
Its weary lot alone. 





THE SEALED PAPER. 
Hugh Capet had taken the precaution to have his son 
| crowned and consecrated during his own lifetime. Thus, 
on the demise of the former, Robert found himself the un- 
disputed king of France. The young monarch was one of 
those soft, domestic tempers, which fate so often misplaces 
upon a throne. He had married Bertha, the widow of the 
Count of Blois, and was tenderly attached to her. The 
spouses had the misfortune to be distantly related, and 
Robert had been godfather to one of Bertha’s children by 
her former husband. The Pope considered these circum- 
| stances sufficient to render the marriage incestucus; and 
he accordingly issued a command to Robert, desiring him 
to put away Bertha, under pain of excommunication. The 
popes had erected themselves into the censors of princes, 
and they were especially rigid in prohibiting the marriage 
of cousins. Such unions, they said, drew down divine ven- 
geance, and were to be avoided, lest they should produce 
national calamities. Nor was this mere superstition on 
their part: it had its policy. It was chiefly by intermar- 
riages that the great aristocracy at this time increased their 
territories and influence. Every obstacle thrown in the way 
of these alliances consequently checked the growth of their 
exorbitant might; every difficulty or scruple, being in the 
| power of the pontiff alone to remove, brought considerable 
| advantage, both in revenue and respect, to the holy see. 
Robert struggled for four or five years in behalf of his legi- 
| timate wife, against the terrors of excommunication; but 
he was at length compelled to yield, to chase poor Bertha 
from his presence, and to take another wife, Constance, the 
daughter of the Count of Touléuse. With her, a woman of 
more spirit than her predecessor, Robert was less happy. 
The monarch dreaded her, and was even obliged to do his 
alms in secret for fear of her reproof. His chief amusement 
was the singing and composing of psalms, to which the 
musical taste of that age was confined. In a pilgrimage to 
Rome, Robert left a sealed paper on the altar of the apos- 
tles. The priesthood expected it to contain a magnificent 
donation, and were nota little surprised and disappointed to 
find it contained but a hymn of the monarch’s composition. 
The piety of Robert was most exemplary. He was anxious 
to save his subjects from the crime of perjury: the means 
he took were to abstract privately the holy relies from the 
eases which contained them, and on which people were 
| sworn. He substituted an ostrich’s egg, as an innocent ob- 


|| jeet, incapable of taking vengeance on the false swearers. 


SMALL critics.—Among the many wants which are ex- 
perienced in these times, the want of a sufficient number of 
small erities will not, I think, be complained of by the most 
querulous. Indeed, the state of an author now resembles 
very much the poor Laplander in winter, who has hardly 
tume to light his little candle in the darkness before myriads 
of insects swarm round to extinguish it.— Thomas More. 
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FAIRY ODE. 
My dwelliag is on the shore, 
In an echoing twilight cave, 
W hose walls are sparr’d, and its coral floor 
Is wash’d by the salt sea-wave ; 
Into the hall 
A waterfall 
Descends through the roof on high, 
Whence every sphere 
Of dew so clear 
Shoots down like a star from the sky. 


I stand on an islet-rock, 
Iu the midst with moss o’ergrown, 
And on tiptoe list to the wild wave’s shock, 
And the mariner’s drowning moan. 
The foaming sea 
Can never reach me, 
Nor soil my golden wings; 
For its wrath and spray 
Have pass’d away, 
Ere it join my fresh rock-springs. 
Yet oft to the Petrel’s tail 
I cling as he skims the billow ; 
And when the Nautilus spreads her sail, 
I find in her boat a pillow. 
But sweet though it be 
To wander free 
With the tenants of air and ocean, 
I love still more 
My cave by the shore, 
After this rapid motion ! 


Here, at my tuneful voice, 
The winds are lull’d around ; 
And the glittering fish with leaps rejoice 
To hear so sweet a sound; 
The small birds hover 
My cavern over, 
Adding their rival chime; 
Till, soothed, I fold 
My wings of gold, 
And slumber for a time! 


LUDICROUS CIRCUMSTANCE, 


A ludicrous circumstance happened some sixty years ago 
at church. The rector, though a man of profound 
learning and a great theologian, was of such eccentric | 
habits as often to create a doubt among the vulgar whether 
he was at all times compos mentis. Having remarked for 
several successive Sundays a gentleman, who was no pa- 





rishioner, invariably usurp a seat in a pew nest to that in | 


which a young widow lady had her sitting, he intently 
eyed them; and at one time detected the gentleman slyly 
draw the lady’s glove from off the back of the pew, where | 





, 


tions, I advise you, sir,” turning to the gentleman, “ to pro- 
cure the license, the ring, and—the fee, and then the whole 
matter may be settled as soon as to-morrow.” “Well!” 
replied the gentleman, addressing the widow, “ with your 
permission, I wel? get them, and we may be married in a 
day or two. “Oh! you may both do as you please,” pet- 
tishly, yet nothing loathingly, replied the lady. It was but 
a day or two after that the license was procured, the par- 
son received his fee, the bridegroom his bride, and the 


widow, for the last time, threw her gloves over the back of | 


her pew; and it was afterwards said that all parties were 
satisfied with their gains. 


MONUMENT TO HIGHLAND MARY. 
On the fifth of April last was laid the foundation-stone 


of a monument to Burns’ Highland Mary, to be erected im- 


mediately adjoining to the spot on the west church-yard of 


Greenock, Scotland, where her remains were interred. The 
ceremony excited intense interest in the town of Greenock. 
The ground wes crowded by between 10,000 and 12,000 
persons. A bottle with coins, newspapers, and an appro- 
priate inscription was placed in the stone, and the usual 
formalities gone through by the grand-master, P. Stewart, 
Esq. M.P. About 100 gentlemen afierwards sat down to 
dinner, P. M. Stewart in the chair, who in a feeling and 
effective speech, with which he prefaced a toast to “the 
memory of Burns and Highland Mary,” made the follow- 
ing observations : 


" And yet, of all the honors paid unto the memory of 


Burns, I do most proudly believe, my friends, that we have 
this day beheld the greatest! And what have we beheld ¢ 
We have beheld a town make a holiday, and, swelled by 
strangers, gather round her grave, and lay the first stone of 
a cenotaph above the ashes of a peasant girl who held our 
poet's love! A plain, simple, modest country girl, who 
would have gazed upon the glittering files and rushing 
throng this day with wildered wonder, and thought upon 
the man who gave them birth with superstitious awe! 
Mary Campbell !—it is a magic name to every lover of the 
bard. At mention of it, ‘as at the stroke of an enchanter’s 
wand,’ with what sweet recollections are our memories 
peopled. Little do we know of her, and yet how well is all 
that little known. A Highland girl, born in Campbell town, 
whose parents afterwards resided here,—who served as 
dairymaid at the Castle o’ Montgomery, where our poet 
first met with, and became attached to her,—in appear- 


' ance, handsome rather than lovely, with that small foot 


and low voice ("an excellent thing in woman”) which 
Burns loved,—who was possessed of rare good sense, and 
* whose heart,’ he declares, ‘ was fraught with truth, honor, 
constancy and love,“—with whom he held that farewell 


| tryst, so full of natural romance, kn@wWn unto every one, 


she was accustomed to place it, (her hand and arm were || 


delicately fair,) and place in it a small neatly-folded note. | 
By-and-by the lady's prayer-book fell—of course acci- | 
dentally—from the ledge of her pew into the gentleman's; | 
he picked it up, found a leaf turned down, and he hastily | 
scanned a passage, which evidently caused a smile of 
complacency. Our minister saw all their sly proceedings, 
and continued to watch them with scrutinizing eye for two 
successive Sundays. On the third, as soon as the collects 
were read, and while the beadle yet obsequiously waited 
to attend him to the chancel, our eccentric pastor, in a 
strong and distinct voice said, ‘I publish the bans of m 
riage between M. and N. (deliberately pronouncing the 
names of the parties,) if any of you know any just cause,” 
&c. The eyes of the whole congregation were turned on 
the widow and our gay Lothario; the lady suffused with | 
blushes, and the gentleman crimsoned with anger ; she fan- 
ning herself with vehemence, and he opening and shutting 
the pew-door with rage and violence; the minister mean- 
while proceeding through his accustomed duties with the 
same decorum and ease as if perfectly innocent of the agi | 
tation he had excited. The sermon preached, and the ser- 
vice ended, away to the vestry rush the party at the heels 
of the pastor. “ Who authorized you, sir, to make such a 
publication of bans?” demanded they both in a breath. | 
" Authorized me !" said he, with a stare that heightened | 
their confusion. " Yes, sir, who authorized you ?” demand- | 


ed the gentleman. “Oh!” said the minister, with a sly || 


“if you don’t approve of it, I’ 
“Sir,” said the lady, you 


glance alternately at each, 
forbid the bans next Sunday.” 


have been too officious already; nobody requested you to || 


do any such thing; you had better mind your own busi- 


} 


ness!” “ Why, my pretty dear,” said he, patting her on || 


the cheek, “ what I have done has been all in the way of | 


who died suddenly in ourttown, whither she had gone to 
meet her lover,—on the anniversary of whose death Burns 
was ever full of grief, even amid his marriage comforts,— 
and in whose praise and memory he sung some of his most 
elevated and affecting strains. Eloquently does one of her 
own sex, one celebrated for her mental greatness, speak of 
her, with nothing more appropriate than whose remarks 
can I conclude my preface :—' Mary Campbell was a poor 
peasant girl,—whose life had been spent in the most servile 
offices, who could just spell a verse in her Bible, and who 
could not write at all, walked barefoot to that meeting on 
the banks of the Ayr which her lover has recorded; yet 
Mary Campbell shall live in memory as long as the lan- 
guage and the music of her land endure, and Helen of 
Greece and the Carthage Queen are not more surely im- 
mortalized than this plebeian girl. That scene of parting 
love,—that spot on the banks of Ayr, where the golden 
hours, on angel wings, hovered over Burns and his High- 
land Mary, is classic ground. Vaue and Penshurst are 
not more lastingly consecrated, an¢ he copy of Virgil, 
on which Petrarch noted down the death of Laura, to 
which many have made a pilgrimage but to look on, even 


such a relic shall the Bible of Highland Mary be, and many | 


hereafter shall gaze with glistening eyes on the hand- 
writing of him who, by the mere force of truth and of pas- 
sion, shall live in all hearts to the end of time.’ ’ 


" | never did see such a wind and such a storm,” said a 


man in a coffee-room. “ And pray, sir, (inquired a would-be 
Wit,) since you saw the wind and storm, what might their | 


color be?” “ The wind 4/ur, and the storm rose,” was the 
ready rejoinder. 

" This is a grate pect,” as the prisoner said when he 
peeped out of his A window. 

“TI shall be glad to hear from vou at all times,” 
deaf man said to the ear-trumpet, 


as the 


business ; and if you do not like to wait for three publica- | 


STANZAS, 
RY MISS FLIZA COOK, 


“ A tome there was, ero England's criefe began 
When every rood of ground maiutaw'd its man.” 





"Gop speed the plough !’—be this a prayer 
To finds its echo every where ; 

But curses on the iron hand 

That grasps one rood of “common land." 
Sure there’s enough of earth beside, 

Held by the sons of wealth and pride ; 
Their glebe is wide enough without 

Our “commons ”™ being fenced about. 


We guard the spot where steeples rise 

In stately grandeur to the skies; 

We mark the place where altars shine, 

As hallow'd, sainted, and divine ; 

And just as sacred should we hold 

The sod where peasants—blithe and bold — 
Can plant their footsteps day or night, 

In tree, unquestion’d, native right. 


w 


The Common range-—the Common range 
Oh! guard it from invading change: 
Though rough, ‘tis rich—though poor, ‘tis blest 
And will be while the sky-lark’s nest 

And early violets are there, 

Filling with sweetness earth and air. 

It glads the eye, it warms the soul, 

To gaze upon the gugged knoll, 

Where tangled brushwood twines across 
The straggling brake and sedgy moss. 
Oh! who would give the black-thorn leaves 
For harvest’s full and rustling sheaves ? 
Oh! who would have the grain spring up 
Where now we find the daisy’s cup? 
Where clumps of dark-red heather gleam 
With beauty in the summer beam 

And yellow furze-bloom laughs to scorn 
Your ripen’d hops and bursting corn 
" God speed the plough!” but let us trace 
Something of Nature's infant face : 

Let us behold s mne spot where man 

las not yet set his “bar and ban ;” 

Leave us the green wastes, fresh and wild, 
For poor man’s beast and poor man’s child, 


The Halifax Nova Scotian says—" A young man of our 
acquaintance being asked the other day, ‘ what were his 
thoughts as respected getting a wife,’ answered in the fol- 
lowing words: 

As oft I look on future life » 
And think of seasons yet to come, 
I sometimes say, I'll choose a wife 
And live contentedly at home. 
But ah! the risk, the risk is great, 
To make a choice ‘mong female kind, 
I may have found when ‘tis too late 
I had not 
It is not she who decks so neat 
With whom my life I'd willing spend, 
Nor is il she Ww ho smile $ SO sweet, 
Though she might prove a faithful frend. 


chosen to my mind. 


But give me her I long to find, 
W hose loveliness is in the breast, 
Whose wealth and beauty is her mind, 
And then I truly will be blest. 
Till then I'll cling to single life 
And seek contentment in my lot; 
Than wed a babbler for a wife, 
I'd rather live and die forgot. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

I envy no quality of the mind or intellect in others, be it 
genius, power, wit or fancy; but if I could choose what 
would be most delightful and, I believe, most useful to me, 
I should prefer a firm religious belief to any other blessing ; 
for it makes. life a discipline of goodness; creates new 
hopes when all earthly hopes vanish, and throws over the 
decay, the destruction of existence, the most gorgeous of 
all lights; awakens life even in death, and from destruc- 
tion and decay calls up beauty and divinity ; makes an in- 
strument of torture and shame the ladder of ascent to para- 
dise ; and, far above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls 
up the most delightful visions of palms and amaranths, the 
gardens of the blessed, the securities of everlasting joys, 
where the sensualist and the sceptic view only gloom, de- 
cay, annihilation and despair.—Sir Humphrey Davy. 
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HUNGARIAN TRADITIONS. 


THE FATAL JEST. 





MISS PARDOE. 


BY 


Tur Count Caspar Zeredy was one of the most powerful 
Hungarian nobles of the sixteenth century. Devoted to the 
house of Austria, and honored by a command of great im- 
portance in their army, which he had held from an early 
age, and of which he had rendered himself worthy by a 
hundred acts of heroism, he was enabled to redeem much 
of the evil which had been wrought by Zap(lya and his 
allies the Turks, and had been recompensed by his prince- 
ly masters with broad lands and rich possessions. 

But Zeredy for a time appeared to be utterly careless of 
his immense wealth—he thought only of fame, he toiled 
only for conquest; ever in the van of danger, and seldom 
unsuccessful, his name became a watchword of victory, 

d to serve under his banner, an advantage eagerly sought 

ter by the younger nobles of the country. 

The turbulent spirit of the age kept the volume of re- 
nown ever open; and happy indeed were they who could 
inscribe their names upon the sparkling page beneath that 
of Zeredy. As years crept on, a love of gold began to blend 
with the chivalric spirit of the Count Caspar, and it was 
this growing passion which induced him to offer his proud 
name and his victorious hand to the Lady Anne of Merey, 
whose vast possessions in the province of Trenschin con- 
stituted her sole charm in his @yes. Almost a stranger to 
her person, he remembered only that he had seen her with 
indifference, and parted from her without regret, unul he 
learned that she was the wealthy heiress whose broad 
lands were an object of ambition to every needy baron and 
impoverished noble throughout the country ; then, indeed, 
did the Lady Anne acquire instant and considerable im- 
portance in the eyes of Zeredy, and a month did not elapse 
from the day on which he saw her kneeling at the feet of 
the emperor in Vienna, to do homage on taking possession 
of her estates, to that on which he despatehed a messenger 
to Trenschin, charged with a letter on which he had ex- 
erted his most clerkly skill, and in which he asked the 
hand of the richly-endowed maiden in marriage. 

The embassy was successful: the fame of the Count 
Zeredy flattered the haughty pride of the Lady Anne; and 
althouzh she knew no more than that he had been one of 
the nobles near the 
ble day of her own 
coming the bride of the Count Caspar she should be the 
envy of every highborn beauty throughout Hungary. 

ba they met, only to plight their vows before the 
altar; and if the maiden felt her spirit shrink beneath the 
cold, stern eye which rested on her as she descended from 


person of the emperor on the memora- 
reception, she was satisfied that in be- 





her palfrey, her vanity was flattered by the magnificent 
preparations which had been made for her reception. 
Such an union, however, could not produce happiness ; 
and thus Zeredy, whose naturally cold temperament would 
have required beauty and devotion to awaken it into affec- 
tion, became only more stern and haughty from compa- 
nionship with the Lady Anne, whose plain features, unat- 
tractive manner and polite indifference might well have 
chilled a more genial spirit. Each was disappointed, and 
each chafed uader a bondage which every passing month 
rendered more intolerable; and thus, when the hopes of 


the Count Caspar had been twice blighted by the birth of 


two infant daughters, he readily acceded to the suggestion 
of his wife, that she should repair to her paternal province, 
to put in order some important affairs which needed the 
presence of the Chatelaine,and which subsequently proved 
to be of so complicated a nature that it was soon tacitly 


fl 


understood by both patties that her presence would be in- | 


dispensable to their arrangement. 

a most costly possessions of Zeredy was the 
lordly ca: and domain of Makewitza, which had been 
presented to him by his imperial master after an important 
victory, to which his extreme and reckless bravery had in 
a great degree conduced. It was given to the Count Caspar 
and his male heirs for ever, subject to a fine to be paid to 
his female children; but, in default of male issue, it was to 
revert to the crown on the decease of the count, should he 
not previously have disposed of igsby sale or barter. 

This deed of gift was the one thorn in the side of Zeredy 
after his separation from his unloved and unloving wife. 
That he should divest himself of so princely a pile he 
deemed impossible: and that it should be alienated from 


his children, to become the property of one on whom he 
had no tie of blood or kindred, stung him to the soul. 
The evil was, however, irremediable, 


save in the event 





‘atier the banquet, surrounded bya 


revellers, aad almost converted hilarity into 


of his wife’s death; and the Lady Anne was no frail blos- {| Rakotzy craftily led the conversation to the great wealth 


som, to be blighted by an east wind; so she lived on in | 


health and peace, until threads of silver began to mingle 
with the dark curls which escaped from beneath the 


plumed ka/pag of the count, and he ceased to remember | 


that he had even speculated upon the subject. 


Yet a few more well-fought fields, and Zeredy was com- | 


pelled to acknowledge to himself that his blows fell not so 
heavily as of yore, and that his seat in the saddle was less 
sure—age was creeping upon him; and although with a 
reluctance which almost grew to agony, he was compelled 
to hang up his trusty sword, and to exchange a life of daz- 
zling adventure and vicissitude for an existence of luxury 
and ease, 

Hlis determination once made, he chose for his principal 
and settled abode the castle of Makowitza, and became the 
first noble of the provinee of Sarossa; but it was long ere 
he could reconcile himself to the unaccustomed quiet and 
inactivity of his new career. After a while, however, as he 
stood at the tall pointed window which occupied the upper 
end of this spacious hall, and looked forth over hill and 
dale, wood, lake and mountain, and remembered that, far 
as his eye could reach, all that it looked upon was his own, 
he began to think that life might yet be made worth pos- 
sessing; he lingered long, gazing upon the yellow corn, 
bending like billows beneath the pressure of the breeze, 
upon the dark-green maize tasselled with white, the blue- 
blossomed flax, the star-leafed hemp, the groves of olive, 
the far-stretching vine-yards, the scattered herds and flocks, 
and farms, and villages, and sturdy peasants laboring each 
in his voeation; and then he turned away, resolved to taste 
all those enjoyments which wealth like this could bring. 

The castle of Makowitza was soon filled with feast and 
revel; wassail was in its halls, and music in its bower- 
All the nobles who had fought under the ban- 
ner of its lord were constant guests, who came and went 


chambers. 


unquestioned ; while every magnate, attracted either by 
the renown or the good cheer of Zeredy, found there a 
ready and a sumptuous home. 

But the nearest neighbor and most constant associate of 
the count was John Rakotzy, the Suzerain of the castle of 
Sarossa, a noble whose magnificence vied with his own, 
and whose ostentation was as remarkable as his wealth. 
Rakotzy, when he rode forth from his castle, wes always 
mounted on an Arab horse of matchless breed and sinew, 
attended by a numerous band of inferior nobles, and a train 
of liveried and armed attendants; his riding-dress was of 
velvet laced with gold, and as he played with his jewelled 
bridle, the sunshine glittered over it and drew out sparks 
of light. 

This profusion, so far from disgusting the old warrior, 
only excited his eyulation; and whatever extravagance 
Rakotzy exhibited BP his obsery: nt nature, was sure to be 
exceeded on the next oceasion wy the Lord of Makowitza. 
Their ftual visits, frequent as they were, on most ocea- 


sions lasted several days, and the court-vards of their 


castles were filled with crowds of retainers, guards ana | 


grooms. No one seemed to remember that famine had ever 
visited the land, for the recklessness of the nobles descend- 
ed to the offices; and it would have been easy to believe 
that the fountains ran wine, after watching for a time the 
wassailing of the motley crowds who hung upon the track 
of the rival chieftains. 

The Count Caspar, excited and amused by the friendly 
conflict, looked not beyond the present; but Rakotzy was 
aman of subtler mould, and never, while partaking the 
profuse liberality of his friend or listening to his proud re- 
miniscences of earlier days, did he forget the tenure by 
which he held the princely castle and domain of Makowitza. 

For a while he remembered it only with regret, and a 
vague speeQlative conjecture as to its future possessor ; but 
afier a time he b to covet that which he had at first 
only admired, e: and wandering schemes flitted 
through his brain, only to be abandoned from their im- 
practicability. 

Yet still he clung to the hope, ¥aue as it was, that he 
might eventually succeed in possessing himself of the cas- 
Ue of Zeredy ; and he multiplied his visits to its lord, and 


, Strained them to their extfemest extent, in the trust that 


some unguarded moment might enable him to fierce the 
unsuspicious old man in the joimtSof his armor by some 
bold and hardy stratagem. 

It chanced on one occasion, When Rakotzy was as usual 
the guest af the Count Caspar, agd that they sat together 
ore of other nobles, 
freely, had already 
S and spirits of the 


that the wine, which had cireu 
produced a visible effect upon the 
uproar, when 





and power of their host, dwelt upon the number and na- 
ture of his possessions, and affected to speculate upon their 
value. 

“Truly, you are a happy man, Lord of Makowitza ™ 
said he, with a bland and gratulatory smile; "for your 
wealth can scarce be counted. You have strong holds in 
ten provinces, and a little army of vassals; and yet you 
will acquit me of all want of generosity, when I tell you 
that you possess nothing which I covet save this good cas- 
tle in which we are now assembled. You may not have 
heard that, ere it was granted to you by our brave sove-. 
reign, | had offered a heavy sum in purchase of it—no Jess 
than sixteen thousand ducats.” 

A light laugh of amused gayety passed from lip to lip 
round the board, ner was the mirth of Zeredy the least 
loud. “ Nay, nay—you run a risk by your profusion, my 
noble neighbor,” was his retort. ' Why, such uncalculating 
generosity of purpose would almost tempt me to turn chap- 
man, and to barter the old walls for gold. Sirteen thousand 
ducats! why it was the price of a province !” 

A second shout of merriment acknowledged the bitter 
pleasantry of this new sally. 

" You encourage me to repeat the offer,” said Rakotzy, 
without relaxing a shadow of the smile which still played 
about his lip; “ I would fain become the Lord of Makowiiza, 
even at that outlay of gold.” 

"You do my poor castle too much honor,” said the host, 


, 


following up the jest; “ but, unless you could pay the ducats 
all in the same year’s coinage, I should scarcely like to re- 
ceive them.” 

“Twill even engage to do that,” exclaimed Rakotzy, 
eagerly. 


or 


!—impossible ! 


" Impossible ! 
"It must be impossible, as you say, my friends,” laughed 
the Count Caspar, heated with wine and somewhat ruffled 


was echoed from lip to lip. 


by the pertinacity of his neighbor; “and therefore if the 
good noble, my guest, on this day twelve months, come 
hither prepared to pay down the stated sum in the same 
coinage—but hold! it is searce fitting that I should incur 
all the risk: therefore, I repeat, if the siateen thousand 
ducats be so paid on this day’s anniversary, the fortress 
Makowitza shall be fairly purchased; but should the sum 
fail even by one ducat, then one-third shall be forfeited to 
me, and I swear to expend it in feasting and revelry, to 
which I hold al! here invited guests.” 

The brow of Rakotzy contracted for a moment, and he 
appeared absorbed in thought ; but ere long he resumed his 
gayety, and stretching forth his right hand to the host, he 
said, “ Be it even so; and be these brave nobles our wit- 
nesses, that as true men we will not fail in our contract.” 

On the morrow, when his brain was cooler, and his judg- 
ment more clear, Zeredy shuddered at the memery of the 
silly jest of the preceding night; but the more he reflected 
the more he felt the almost utter impossibility of collecting 
so large a sum of money under such a restriction, and was 
inclined to smile at the clever way in which he should 
have secured the fine. Nevertheless, as time sped on, there 
were moments when he recalled to mind numerous in- 
stances of subtlety and cunning on the part of his noble 
neighbor, and he began again to ask himself whether, in 
twelve long months, the thing were indeed so impractica- 
ble as he had at first believed, until, between hope and fear, 
and suspense and doubt, the stalwart old chief became 
pale, and thin, and nervous, to a degree which alarmed all 
those about him. 

The eventful day came at last ; and morning had scarcely 
dawned gray and cold over the hills ere Zeredy was at the 
tal! casement which commanded the approach to the for- 
tress. But for hours nothing unusual was to be seen, and 
the count amused the intervals of his watch by wandering 
from one stately apartment to the other, and gazing up- 
wards to the groined roof, or round upon the sculptured 
cornices and pillared halls. Never had they seemed to him 
so vast in their dimensions, so noble in their proportions, 
or so costly in their decorations ; and then he whispered to 
himself that it was impossible that they could pass away 
from him, or that he could die elsewhere than amid these 
proud monuments of the prowess of his manhood ; and as 
the hours stole on, and the long shadows of the westering 
sun began to lie long upon the earth, he once more felt 1n- 
clined to scoff at his idle fears, and to enjoy the prospect 
of receiving the forfeit coin of his too venturous neighbor 

Suddenly a cloud of dust became visible upon the far 
horizongeon the very verge of the puszia; and although 
the Cagat Caspar at first tried to teach himself to bel 
that long and earnest watching had caused the dimness 


eve 


which now invesied distant objects, he was not long ave 
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to hug the dear deceit ; for the dense cloud travelled on, 
and increased as it neared the castle; until at length the 
floating plumes and jewelled mantles of a rich and gallant 
train of horsemen could be distinctly defined even from the 
high window. 

A few more anxious moments and Zeredy could distin- 
guish the tall figure of the Lord of Sarossa, who led the 
yan, mounted upon his beautiful Arabian, and followed by 


a score of other nobles; while in the rear of the courtly || 


party marched a body of armed men, leading horses, whose | 


apparently precious lading was covered with embroidered 
cloths. Yet there was hope! They came, perhaps, to pay 
the forfeit. And the proud chief of Mazowitza hastily don- 
ned his velvet mantle clasped with gems and edged with 
miniver, snatched his trusty sword from its resting-place, 
girt it on with a jewelled belt, and vaulted into his saddle 
with almost the activity of former years. 

His train were already mounted in the court-yard; and 
concealing beneath a painful smile the anxiety and doubt 


which were grappling at his heart, the old man galloped | 


across the drawbridge, and down the mountain-side, to 
meet his coming guests. 

It was between the villages of Hoszureth and Bartseld 
that the Count Caspar encountered the gallant band; 
and when they met, the two chiefs dismounted and ex- 
changed a fraternal embrace before their assembled re- 
tainers. “ Here are the ducats!” said Rakotzy, as he raised 
his head from the shoulder of his friend and pointed to- 
wards the led horses. 

"They must be counted one by one, and examined 
closely,” replied the Count Caspar, while it seemed to the 
old man as though an icy hand had suddenly grasped his 
heart and impeded its pulsations; “for should even one 
coin differ from its fellows, I shall claim the forfeit.” 

"Be it so!” 
wasted between the parties. Each was too eager to deter- 


was the reply; nor were further words 


mine the issue of the adventure to invent delays; and a 
horseman’s cloak having been spread upon the ground, the 
golden shower was poured into it, destined to decide which 
of the two nobles was hereafier to cross the threshold of 
the castle of Makowitza as its rightful lord. 

Intense was the anxiety with which all present watched 
every succeeding coin as it passed through the hands and 
under the searching eyes of Zeredy, and was subsequently 
flung into a second cloak spread to receive it. But the feel- 
ings of the old chief himself were wound up to agony, as 
he saw the vast heap before him gradually dwindling 
away, without one opportunity of doubt or cavil. At length 
he cast the last ducat from him—he was no longer the 
Lord of Makowitza—he turned one long heart-broken gaze 
upon the princely pile which crested the mountain like a 
mural crown, faltered out, “Gone!” in an accent which 
seemed to blicht the ears on which it fell, and in the next 
instant sank to the earth a corpse! 

A lofty column of stone vet marks the scene of this 
melancholy event, upon whose shaft the following words 
are inscribed: 

On this spot expired suddenly, in the year 1579, 
Casper Zeredy, the last of the name. 
This monument was erected to his memory ini 
By his daughter Suzanna, wife of the Duke of Ostroi 


a 


Sie 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS, 


A VILLAGE SCHOOL. 


Gonrrey MALVERN was now installed schoulmaster¢@ify 
Sutton-cum-Bottesford ; and amid the million monarchs 
who have swayed the birchen sceptre over the realm of 
A, B, C, since the day when Saxon Alfred was first taught | 
his letters, never had any one such a race of blockheads to 
enlighten, and rebels to subdue, as those consigned to the 
care of our hero. In the old games of stag-hunt, I spy, 
dicky-dicky-touchwood, birds in the air, see-saw, &c. they 
stood unrivalled; but put them to their books, and they 
were all arrant dolts. No village in the shire could turn 
out such a race of orchard-robbers, bird-resters, wrestlers, 
football-players, and even fighters; for they too often play- 
ed at “French and English,” until they came to good 
downright blows; while as to their slates and copy-books, 
human eye never fell upm such vile scrawls. In their 
sums they made five and five—thirteen ; spelt " command- 
ment” with a K, and began “ honor” with O. In simple 
addition, made two-pence haif-penny out of seven far- 
things; in subtraction, took six from five without trouble ; 
and carried one from forty and nothing from ten; made B 
a vowel and Aa consonant; and pronounced fatigue ™ fa- 
ver the forms the moment Godfres 


tigew ;° then jumped 


for an instant. They blacked one anothers’ faces with ink ; 
tore up and stole their copy-books to make kites of; broke 
up their slates to play at "pitch in the hole” with, or to 


| make “ ducks and drakes ” on the river; sold their school- 


books for “toffy;” played at truant whenever they could 
make a little party; and bore a whacking without wink- 


ing: then at night robbed the school-garden, by way of 


retaliation. 

In vain did Godfrey attempt to reason with them: they 
hung down their heads and counted the marbles in their 
pockets while he talked; as for beating, it only seemed 
to harden them. They stole and broke his canes—they 
smoked the pieces; cut out all the plates from their books 
to play at lotteries with; tied strings to the forms, and 
strided them for horses ; did the sword-exercise with their 
rulers; put the clock ahead, to leave the sooner; and cut the 
bell-rope, that they might be rung in the later; and when 
they wrote, held their pens as they did the darts which 
they hurled at the garden door. In a word, they could run, 
jump, fight, swim, kick shins, rob hen-roosts, climb trees, 
set snares, pitch and toss, pelt snow-balls, pull down fences 
to make bonfires; imitate the sound of dogs, eats, cows, 
pigs, poultry, sheep, horses, Xe.; endure cold, heat, hun- 
ger, thirst, confinement or beating, and were clever at 
every thing except learning. 

If a garden was robbed, the owner entered the school 
next morning to search for the thief, and seldom failed of 
finding, in some pocket or another, portions of the purloined 
fruit. If a cat was killed, there they went in search of the 
skin, and generally found the “murderous proof.” If a 
donkey was missing, there they made myuiries who was 
last seen en his back. Any poultry found killed, there they 
gathered information who was last seen pelting them, or 
hovering about the farm-vard gate with bow and arrow. 
In fact, there was no mischief done, no roguish trick play- 
ed off, but what was attributed to some one or another of 
Godfrey's promising pupils; not a sucking-pig, duckling, 
eosling or chicken killed, without the blame being laid to 
them. 

Beiure this, Godirey had presided over pupils who were 
confined within the compass of four high brick walls; but 
now he had to rule over rebels who over-ran halfa county 

who were as wild as the free birds which sang and flew 
through the thick 
It was a wearigome and trying life to attempt to 


woods that surrounded their rustic 
homes. 
teach those young savages what they were determined 
never to learn. They seemed to possess talents for every 
thing save their books, as if learning was the only stum- 
bling-bleck which could, by any chance, be thrown in their 
way—the only obstacle which they could not surmount, 
True, there were one or two exceptions; but these were so 
misled, so cowed, by the daring hearing of the others 
that they felt afraid of tiipg called Food scholars.” 
~ 


eS 


and our present one is 


THE AGH OF SYSTEMS, 


Every age has its characteristic, 
ors In that respect: it is the age of 
systems, every system enforced by a treatise. The politi- 


not behind is predeces 


cian who opposes the corn-laws and advocates free trade, 
does so on a system, Which, as soon as it begins to work, 
will setethe civilized world to rights. The phrenologi 
who regulates heart and mind by undulations of the 


kul! 
has another SVste Mh. The pre fessor of animal magnetism, 
who throws house-maids into a deep sleep, when they talk 
Latin without knowing it, has a third. While Mrs. Geary, 
who makes stays the realization of the ancient girdle of 
th® Graces, does soona ™ 
the highest medical authorites.” 
requires its organization and its treatise, 
sublime, yet delicate, the universal, yet domestic science 
as its practice, but 


system which has the approval of 
One system, however, still 
we allude to the 
of managing a husband. The scier 

it lacks its theory. Theory tollow 

improves. Aristotle found Ins examp 
and Eschylus; and Ude's dishesebad made the felicity of 
dinners, before eithe®) reduced their divine art to received 


and written rules. Conjugal gevernment requires its trea- 


practice which it 
of poetry in Homer 


tises. A young woman setting out in life lacks a printed 
guide. Her cookery-book, however, may afford some useful 
hints tal one be actually directed to the important subject 
just mentioned. Many well-known receipts are equally 
available for a Aatterte de guisine or du caur. Your roasted 
husband is subdued by the fire of fierce words and fiercer 
looks—your broiled husband, @nder the pepper and salt 
taunt of innuendo—your stewed husband, Under the con- 
stant application of petty vexations—your boiled husband 
dissolves under the watery influences—while your confec- 


yenized husband goes throveh a course of the blanc manee 


went out, or made faces at him if his back was only turned |! of flattery , or the preserves and sweets of caresses and 


smiles. 

And is it not the age of system? Do we not eat, drink, 
and sleep by system? Conchology, phrenology, ontology, 
—nay, demonology, and a thousand other ologies, all have 
their system and their treatise; wad when, in addition to 
these, gametology becomes a screnee, may we pot reason- 
ably expect that the most untangible though powerful of 
human passions, love, will be classified into a branch of 
psychology, and find its teachers and its professors. Why 
should we not “rhyme love to dove” on regular principles ? 
(if lovers ever commit 
on a system reducible to a seienti- 


adore, worship, despair, and dive 
such a folly as the last) 
fic demonstration of its properties and its excellences? Yes, 
system is an admirable portion of the economy of the age, 
and in spite of the sneer at it, we recommend the adaptation 
of it, in the theory of love, to any vagabond philosopher or 
author who is at present hunting for a subject in the un- 
Wept recesses of his brain or the British Museum. 


SUWAROPPE 


In the retreat from Switzerland in 1799, the Russi 

army were severely pressed by the French, and having 
suffered dreadiully from the inclemeney of the weather 
and seareity of food for many days, knocked up under priva- 
tions Which even their hardy natures were unable to con- 
tend against. Jomini says, that on this oceasion the sick, 


wounded, and a great part of the baggage, were abandoned, 
and many hundred men, with all the sumpter horses and 
mules, fell down the precipices and perished; and he adds 
that no language can express “ce 
(horrible. 

on arriving one evenme very late 
to their 


que cette retraite eut 
* The Russian army, in this harassed condition, 

it their ground, received, 
great surprise, an order to renew their march at 
midmight; but being completely worn-out and dispirited, 
the men began to murmur and refused to ec: mply. Suwaroff, 
hearing this, and knowmg that every hour was of conse- 
quence, sent some of his stall to expostulate and explain to 
of the i 


efforts proved unas ailing: he therefore 


them the necessity making further exertions, The 
went out himself, 
‘coeded with great difficulty 


hours’ more re- 


and addressing the trooy 
in obtaining their promise to march at eock-crow, 
soldiers, fancying they had secured a few 
At midnight, however, the marshal 


pose, Were soon asicep, 


played chanticleer in such pertection, that in five minutes 


everv man was under arms. and the whole division on the 


mareh. One of Suwarolls many peculiarities was the creat 


faney he had of playing and amusing himself with his jew 


els, which he always earried with him in his campaigns 
! 


Thev were very spre 


greater part had been presented to him by crowned heads ; 
but the gem he most cherished was a brilliant o aord 
nary size and tine water, given him by the Empress Cathe- 


nne. When 


ordered his jew 


undid; particularly the diamonds. The 


suffering itiness or defeat, he always 


to be brought to him, and taking them 


out one by one enerally keeping the Empress for a dor 
ai, nota donne r, he eoquetted and played with them 
much in the same way that Dragvonett, the prince of double 
basses, } sie be in e habit of dome wilh the dol} ‘ 


, 
his musical 


with hin on 


fa Half-par 


which he mvariably takes ecom- 


paigns. Noles 


SARLE TINTING, 


} 


T) orm themselves into troops, from 


i “it ters | 


five to forty each, the last subdivide into lesser parties, and 


each chooses a leader, but there is one that directs the 


whole: a small covered boat is provided for each party, 


Jaden with provision, a dog and net for every two men, 
and a vesse! to bake their bread in; each party also has an 
interpreter for the country they penetrate into. Every party 
then sets out according to the course their leader points out 
Thev go against the stream of the rivers, drawing ther 
boats up, ull they arrive in the hunting country ; there they 
stop, build huts, and want till the waters ore Gee. nand the 
Before the y becin the chase their iead- 
unite in a prayer to the Almighty 


season comimnences 


er assembles them, thes 


for suceess, and then separate. The first sable they take is 
, , , 


called God's sable, and is dedicated to the church. Thev 
then penetrate into the woods, mark the trees as they ad- 


+t 


vance, that they may know their way back, and in their 


hunting-quarters form huts of trees, and bank up the snow 


¥ 7 
round the m Near thefe they lav their traps, the n advance 
farther and lay more traps, sull building new huts in 


every quarte and return ICCEssive hy to every old one, 6 


visit the traps and take out the came to skin it, whieh 
none but the chief of the party nay do. During this time 
they are supplied with provisions by persons who sre em- 
mered t brine dees fran the places on the ad 


i 
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where they are obliged to form magazines, by reason n of the || 


impracticability of bringing quantities through the rough |; 


country they must pass. The traps are a sort of pit- -fall | 


with a loose board placed over it, baited with fish or flesh. | 
When sables grow scarce, the hunters trace them, in the | 
new-fallen snow, to their holes, place their nets at the en- | 


trance, and watch two or three days for the coming out of 


the animal. It has happened that these poor people have, 
by the failure of their provisions, been so pinched with 
hunger, that, to still the cravings of appetite, they have 
been reduced to take two thin boards, one of which they 
apply to the pit of the stomach, the other to the back, 
drawing them tight together by ropes placed at the ends. 
The season of chase being finished, the hunters re-assem- 
ble, make a report to their leader of the number of sables 
each has taken ; make complaints of offenders against their 


regulations ; punish delinquents; share the booty; then 


continue at the head-quarters till the rivers are clear of 


ice ; return home, and give to every church the dedicated 
urs. ‘The character of the sable fur is, that notwithstand- 
the hair naturally lies from the head towards the tail, 
will it lie equally in any direction, as you strike your 
~Pennant’s History of Quadrupeds. 







hand over it. 


THE 


DRINKWATER MEADOWS. 


BLANCHARD, COMEDIAN, 


BY 


One of the most entertaining actors | ever knew was the 
late Wiliiam Blanchard—" Billy Blanchard,” as he was 
generally called by his intimates. There is something 
which sounds exceedingly kind and hearty in an abbrevi- 


ated name. [t gives, as it were, an assurance that the party 


so spoken of, or to, is not an every-day, commonplace per- 
son, but “a righ: good fellow.” Assuredly Blanchard was 
one*of the merriest and kindest of men. “He wasa fellow 
of infinite mirth,” abounding in fun and good humor. He 
was kind-hearted and generous, an affectionate husband 
and father, a kind friend, a most entertaining companion. 

As an actor, Blanchard was unrivalled in his particular 
cast. He had the great talent of giving importance to very 
trifling characters; and, whilst many of his contemporaries 


” 


were successful in parts for which the author had done 
much, both as to dialogue and situation, he made many 
prominent and of consequence, even where the author had 
not ventured to hope for any thing beyond what is profes- 
sionally termed safety of performance. Blanchard retired 
from the stage in 1835, without a leave-taking, and died 
very soon after, universally lamented. 

Poor Billy! He was a stanch tory; and a joke which 
struck at his loyalty was less pardonable, in his opinion, 
than aggother. Occasionally his anger was roused by pre- 
jokes being fired at him on the score of his poli- 






medit 
tics, or by doubts being expressed as to his political princi- 


ples; but the instant he perceived they were merely the 
waggery of the green-room, he laughed with the best, and 
generally finished with a “God bless you, my dear boys; 
you're funny dogs!” A great portion of his conversation 


was in a sort of parenthesis, which rendered his anecdotes | 


particularly amusing and peculiar. Blanchard entered the 
theatrical profession very early in life, and acted at Prescot, 
in Lancashire. The salaries varied from ten to fifteen shil- 


lings per week, which in those days, (“ the palmy days of 


the drama”) were far from contemptible ; each performer 
being allowed also a benefit, by which, in general, a profit 
was made to the extent, in a town like Prescot, of three, 
four or five pounds ; sometimes only as many shillings—for 
theatrical benefits are not always benefits. 

Blanchard’s loyalty and toryism were severely tested 
during his visit to America in 1834; and although. as he 
said, he experienced very great kindness, attention and hos- 
pitality, the people were not sufficiently John Bullesa for 
him. He was greatly annoyed at their continual restless- 
ness, especially at the dinner-table ; for he was exceedingly 
partial to ajfipol bottle after the cloth was drawn, and could 
not bear their custom of leaving the table so immediately 
afier dining. 

“There was,” 


said he, “always and everywhere an 


abundance of every thing and of every sort, my boy,—no 


grudging in any way, I may say. They generally place so 
many dishes on the table as to 
cloth; and I really believe the more you eat the better they 
like you—(I met with a great man jolly, kind people, my 
boy, hearty as hearty could be)—but, confound 
was no sitting still. Hey, away vanished the din- 


prevent your seeing the 


it, there 


presto! 


ner, pantomime fashion, and the diners into the bargain. 
(Very like Mr. and Mrs. Macbeth’s supper-party, for they 
did not stand upon the order of their going, but did ‘go at 
once.’) They told me it was the custom of the country, (at 


the public. tables at least. - I told them it was a d—d bad 
custom, striking at the root of all good fellowship and com- 


| 


1 


fort ; and if I had them in London | would soon cure them, |) 


ay, and take cursed good care they should regret the arri- 
val of our respectable breaking-up time, my boy. 


There | 
was a deuced good fellow, my boy, (I candidly confess I | 


met with a pretty considerable nursber of such,) to whom 


I was introduced : his name was—was—dear, dear, dear— 


I can’t hit upon his name just now. No matter; he wasa | 


Colonel Somebody—(they have a tremendous lot of colo- 
nels there, my boy.) Well, I dined with him one day ata 
large hotel—(their hotels are very splendid )—he gave mea 
capitai dinner—the fish was excellent—(I was always par- 
tial to a bit of fish.) The only fault was, there being too 
much of every thing (Their 
oysters are very fine, and so are their Newtown pippins: | 


, except an inclination to sit. 


never eat apples myself.) Well, my boy, I had made up | 
my mind to a snug sit, chat, and a bottle of port after din- | 


ner—(their port is not the best wine there, and very dear)— 


but no; away went the cloth, and almost with it my friend | 
| the colonel—(plague take it! what was his name ?)—in a 
terrible hurry, with the last morsel in his mouth, to look 


after, as he said, a particular piece of business. I wonder 


a 
Broadway, (precious broad it is,) between eight and nine, 
(it’s the longest street they have—a tremendous length— 


three miles, I believe) —the moon was shining very bright- 


_ ly—(they have exceedingly fine moons there, I must allow, 


but how they came by ’em I can’t guess)—the frost was 
very severe—(no joke their frosts, my boy)—and the streets 
were very slippery. (By-the-by, there had been a heavy fall 
of snow.) Well, I saw a splendid figure of a female walk- 
ing before me—(I forget where I was going—no matter—] 
remember I had acted Job Thornberry the night before) — 
when suddenly down she fell; but, as Alice, in the Castle 
Spectre, says, ‘She fell with all possible decency, and took 
care to hide her legs,’ at least as far as I could see, my boy. 

Well, I hurried to her assistance—(I was all but down my- 
self.) She was very good-looking—(many of the women 
are very good-looking there, I must say, up toa certain age 
my boy; but they don’t wear as well as ours, though I dare 
say they last as long)—and on my expressing my hope that 
she was not injured by her fall, she turned round and said 
to me, (just as I was supporting her with my arms round 
her waist,) in a precious grum tone of voice—(you remem- 
ber Mrs. Davenport in Mother Brulgruddery ?—well, my 


|| boy, that was it)— 


they don’t all toddle out of the world in a month, from in- | 


digestion. But, perhaps, the juleps they drink have a coun- 
teracting effect—(their juleps, my boy, are beautiful, and 
deliciously seductive, I must confess)—and increase the 
gastric juices. 

"Then again, my dear boy, they would be boring me 
with the wonders of their ‘awful fine’ city of New-York 
—(I must say it is fine, as far as it goes)—and be everlast- 
ingly asking if I did not think it was magnificently grand— 
(I was born, my boy, in York—Old York, as I call it)— 
which I allow is, toa certain extent, and considering the 
comparative short time of its existence. But to dare com- 
pare it with London—our blessed old London—is about as 
reasonable as to compare Billy Shakspeare with that Mr. 
Somebody, who wrote that precious bad farce in which I| 
had a miserable part—(it was d—d the first night.) 

“You must bear in mind, my dear boy, that they are 
a most active, enterprising people. ‘Go a-head,’ is the cry ; 
and they do go a-head. It has ever been a wonder to me 
how they have done so much in so short a time, in every 
way too. (I thought it wonderful the re-building of Covent 
Garden in afew months after it was burnt in 1808; but 
they would have done it, I really believe, pretty considera- 
bly quicker.) 

“| was lounging one day in front of the theatre, looking 


attentively, and I must say admiringly, at some of the fine | 


buildings—(very fine many of them are, my boy‘—whena 
young fellow came up to me—(somebody, I suppose, I had 
been introduced to by somebody—my friend the colonel, 
perhaps. ) «ip 

"* Well,’ said he, “I guess ya never saw a finer city 
than thigNew-York of ours, Blanchard, eh ?’ 

"Didn't 1? said I. 

"Why, did you ever? said he. 
Once or twice, I should think I have, my boy, 

* * Where ?’ 

*Wuere!” said I. 

I should see such ?’ 

" "Why, you don’t mean Philadelp/z, do you ?’ 

"* Oh! bother to Philadelphz,’ said I. 

"* Well, I calculate you mean your London, perhaps 
for I know you English are mighty prejudiced.’ 

"*T do,’ said I. 

"* Well, you are all of you awful fond of London; but 
is it as fine as New-York ? 

"What do you mean by as fine ?’ 

"* Well, I mean is it as big as New-York, for one thing ?’ 

"* New-York!" said I; ‘my dear boy, New-York is fine, 
Tallow; but recollegg it is New York. But if you were to 
take a piece the f it out of the map of London, it 
would never be mis! that’s what London is, my boy.’ 

“Well, you are a strange fellow,’ 
walked—(praise be given !”) 


wr 


; said I. 


"Why, where the d—! do you think 






Blanchard was exceedingly polite and attentive to fe- | 


males. Billy did not approve of the New-York custom of 
not walking with a lady arm-in-arm, as in London. 

“It is being ridiculously fastidious,” said he. “I could 
not endure it at all—it’s barbarous. And then, my boy, the 
general formality and reserve of the females is any thing 
but pleasing to an Englishman “Bike myself. It is the duty 
of man to be attentive to the dear creatures, bless em! and 
not being permitted to be so, put me out of all patience, 
and well it might. [ll give you an idea, my dear boy, as to 
how attentions to the sex are received and estimated there, 
(I mean in America.) One evening I was going down the 


he said, and off he | 


ee 


Clear out ” 

** Clear out" said I. 

"© Ves, clear out,’ said she. 

* D—n it,’ said I, ‘you are all alike, men, women and 
children; and you've no Kine, poor wretches!’ ” 


~~~, an 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAW. 


Law—is like a fire; and those who meddle with it may 
chance to “ burn their fingers.” : 

Law—is like a pocket with a hole in it; and those who 
therein risk their money are very like to lose it. 

Law—is, like a lancet, dangerous in the hands of the ig- 
norant; doubtful even in the hands of an adept. 

Law—is like a sieve, you may see through it; but you 
will be considerably reduced before you can get through it. 

Law—is to the litigant what the poulterer is to the 
goose; it plucks and it draws him; but here the simile 
ends, for the litigant, unlike the goose, never gets trust, 
[trussed,] although he may be roasted and dished. 

Law—is like an ignis fatuus, or Jack-o’-lantern ; those 
who follow the delusive guide too often find themselves in- 
extricably involved in a bog or a quagmire. 

Law—is, like prussic acid, a dangerous remedy, and the 
smallest dose is generally sufficient. 

Law—is like justice, even as copper gilt is like gold, and 
the comparative worth of the two is about the same. 

Law—is like an eel-trap, very easy to get into, but very 
difficult to get out of. 

Law—is like a razor, which requires a 
keenness, and an excellent temper. 

N. B. Many of those who get once 


ag 


strong back,” 


"shaved with ease 


| and expedition,” seldom risk a second operation. 


A COMPOSITION WITHOUT A FAULT. 
Dryden was one evening in company with the Duke of 


| Buckingham, Lord Rochester, Lord Dorset, and others of 


approve my judgment: 


reputed genius, when, the conversation turning upon litera- 
ture—upon composition, invention, harmony, elegance of 
style, &c.—it was agreed that each person should write 
something upon whatever subject might occur to him, and 
should place it under the candlestick; and that Dryden 
should pass judgment upon them all. Some of the com- 
pany were at great pains to surpass each other; no one 
appeared so tranquil and unconcerned as Lord Dorset, who 
carefully wrote a few lines and put them in the place 
agreed upon. When Dryden began to examine the papers, 
there were several among them that pleased him infinite- 
ly, but one in particular threw him into a state of rapture. 
“IT must acknowledge,” said the poet, “that there are 
abundance of fine things in my hands, and such as do 
honor to the personages who wrote them; but J am under 
an indispensable necessity of giving the highest preference 
to Lord Dorset. I must request you will hear it yourselves, 
gentlemen, and I believe each and every one of you will 
"I promise to pay to John Dryden, 
Esq. or order, on demand, the sum of five hundred pounds. 
Dorset.’ I confess that I am equally charmed with the 
style and the subject; and I flatter myself, gentlemen, that 
I stand in need of no argumentsgo induce you to join with 
me in opinion against yourselves. This kind of writing ex- 
ceeds any other, w hether ancient or modern. It is not the 
essence, but the quintessence of language, and in fact, 
reason and argument surpassing everything.” The com- 
pany readily concurred with the bard, and expressed a due 


Is, 


admiration of his lordship’s judgment and superior ahirties- 
i : 
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IF I HAD A THOUSAND A-YEAR. 


A BACHELOR'S LYRIC. 





If I had a thousand a-year, 
(How my heart at the bright vision glows ') 
I should never be crusty or queer, 
But all would be couleur de rose. 
I would pay all my debts, though outrées, 
And of duns and embarrassments clear, 
Life would pass like a clear summer day, 
If I had a thousand a-year. 
I'd have such a spicy turn-out, 
And horse of such metal and breed, 
Whose points not a jockey should doubt 
When I put him at top of his speed. 
On the foot-board, behind me, to swing, 
A tiger so small should appear, 
All the nobs should protest “ ‘twas the thing !” 
If I had a thousand a-year. 


I'd have pictures and statues with taste— 
Such as ladies unblushing might view— 

In my drawing and dining-rooms placed, 
With many a gem of vertu. 

My study should be an affair 
The heart of a book-worm to cheer 

All compact, with its easy spring-chair, 
If I had a thousand a-year. 


A cellar I'd have quite complete 

With wines, so recherchés, well stored ; 
And jovial guests often should meet 

Round my social and well-garnished board. 
But I would have a favorite few, 

To my heart and my friendship more dear ; 
And I'd marry—I mus’n’t tell who— 

If I had a thousand a-year. 


With comforts so many, what more 
Could I ask of kind fortune to grant ¢ 
Hump! a few olive branches—say four— 
As pets for my old maiden aunt. 
Then, with health, there'd be nought to append, 
To perfect my happiness here ; 
For the utile et dulce would blend, 
If I had a thousand a-year. 


ANECDOTE OF HENRY It. 

The following anecdote is worth many pages of court 
intrigues and diplomacy: “It was the care of the new 
king (Henry II.) to celebrate the obsequies of his predeces- 
sor in the most magnificent style. The bishop, who pro- 
nounced the funeral oration, used a bold metaphor, which 
cave occasion to the bigots of the Sorbonne to show their 
zeal. King Francis, according to the worthy prelate, had 
been of so holy a life, that his soul had gone straight into 
paradise, without passing through the flames of purgatory. 
The denial of purgatory was a favorite tenet of the Re- 
formers. The Sorbonne forthwith accused the preacher of 
heresy : they sent a deputation to St. Germain, to make 
known their complaint to the king. Mendosa, a chief 


|“ Clementina” will receive her communication through the | 
i Despatch Post.—Lines to a Lamp, by “Aladdin ;” and 


officer of the court, first received it; and, by a facetious | 


speech, saved Henry from an act of injustice. “ Calm your- 
selves, gentlemen,” said he to the deputies of the Sor- 
bonne; “if you had known the good King Francis as well 
as I did, you would have better understood the words of 


the preacher. Francis was not a man to tarry long any- | 


where ; and if he did take a turn in purgatory, believe me, 
the devil himself could not persuade him to make anything 
like a sojourn.’ ” 


RELIGION, 

We have seldom read a more finished description of this 
heavenly principle in easy language than the following, ex- 
tracted from the English Monthly Review :—" Religion— 
the messenger of heaven—dwells not exclusively in cells 
and cloisters; but goes forth among men, not to frown on 
their happiness, but to do them good. She is familiar and 
cheerful at the table and the fireside of the happy; she is 
equally intimate in the dwelling of poverty and sorrow; 
she encourages the innocent smiles of youth, and kindles 
a glow of serenity on the venerable front of age; she is 
found, too, at the bedside of the sick, when the attendants 
have ceased from their labor, and the heart is almost still; 
she is seen at the house of mourning, pointing upward to 
the “ house not made with hands;” she will not retire so 
Jong as there is evil that can be prevented or kindness that 
can be given; and it is not until the last duty is done that 
she hastens away and raises her altar in the wilderness, so 
that she may not be seen of men.” 


i 
| 
i 


| TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
| —_———  - 


" Whilhelmina’s Rhapsody,” are respectfully declined.— 
We have several letters from correspondents under ad- 
risement, 
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Renovation of the Congress Spring.—For the last two 
or three years there has been a manifest, though gradual 
deterioration in the waters of the far-famed Congress 
Spring, at Saratoga. It was weaker, less pungent, and less 
vivacious. We learn, however, as the public will like to 
learn, that the cause has been discovered, and the remedy 
applied. And most happy are we to say, that the deterio- 
‘ation was not in the waters of the true fountain; but the 
tube below, through which the waters were brought up 
to the surface, had become defective to such a degree as 
to admit a considerable influx of fresh water. Dr. Clarke, 
the efficient proprietor, has, this spring, taken up the fix- 
tures, and by a wide excavation down to the hard-pan 
through which the fountain gushes, has been able to ap- 
ply a new and substantial tube, which effectually excludes 
all other water, and brings up the mineral in its purity ; 
we may add—for we have received a dozen of it fresh—in 
its original purity and strength. This fact will, we know, 
give great satisfaction to thousands who will very shortly 
be on the wing for the north. We hear that all is bustle 
among the hotels and boarding-houses, by way of prepara- 
tion for the opening of the fashionable season. Mr. Marvin 
has been here several days, laying in his stores for the 
United States Hotel; and Mr. Putnam has all in readiness 
at the Union, which has been greatly enlarged and beauti- 
fied since the close of the last season. A new building has 
been added of great extent, but how great we have not 
been informed. 


Sterling's Poems.—Mr. Hooker, of Philadelphia, has in 
press the complete poetical works of the Reverend John 


Sterling, who is an author well known to the readers of 


Blackwood’s Magazine, as the Archaeus of its columns. A 
number of epigrams and brief poems, which appeared two 
or three years ago, astonished the patrons of that journal 
by their amazing brilliance and poetic foree. They placed 
him at once, by the general consent, in a rank above all the 
contemporary poets that range themselves around Words- 
worth. His largest work, “ The Sexton's Daughter,” we 
have not read; but we have read enough of his poetry to 
feel confidence in saying that his works will be received 
with great interest by all persons of taste and feeling. 

A curiosity house.— Miss Burney, in her sketches of Eng- 
land, says," The three Thrales, the bishop and 1, pursued 
our scheme, crossed the Avon, had a sweet walk through 
the meadows, and drank tea at Spring Gardens, where the 
bishop did the honors with a spirit, a gayety, and an activity 
that jovialized us all, and really we were prodigiously 
lively. We then walked on to Mr. Ferry’s habitation. Mr. 
Ferry is a Bath alderman; his house and garden exhibit 
Just the 
same taste prevails, the same paltry ornaments, the same 
crowd of buildings, the same unmeaning decorations, and 
the same unsuccessful attempts at making something out 
of nothing. They kept us half an hour in the garden while 
they were preparing for our reception in the house, where, 


the house and garden of Mr. Tattersall enlarged. 


afier parading through four or five little vulgarly showy 
closets, not rooms, we were conducted into a very gaudy 
little apartment, where the master af the house sat reclin- 
ing on his arm, as if in contemplation, though every thing 
conspired to show that the house and its inhabitants were 
carefully arranged for our reception. The bishop had sent 
in his name, by way of gaining admission. The bishop, 
with a gravity of demeanor difficult to himself to sustain, 
apologized for our intrusion, and returned thanks for seeing 
the house and garden. Mr. Ferry started from his pensive 
attitude and begged us to be seated, and then a curtain 
was drawn, and we perceived through a glass a perspec- 
tive view of ships, boats and water. This raree-show over, 
the maid who officiated as show-woman had a hint given 
her, and presently a trap-door opened, and up jumped a 
covered table, ornamented with various devices. When 
we had expressed our delight at this long enough to satisfy 
Mr. Ferry, another hint was given, and presently down 
dropped an eagle from the ceiling, whose talons were put 


| into a certain hook at the top of the covering of the table, 


and when the admiration of this was over, up again flew 
the eagle, conveying in his talons the cover, and leaving 
under it a repast of cakes, sweetmeats, oranges and jellies. 
When our raptures upon this feast subsided, the maid re- 
ceived another signal, and then seated herself in an arm- 
chair, which presently sunk down under ground, and up in 
its room came a barber’s block, with a vast quantity of 
black wool on it, and a high head-dress. This, you may be 
sure, was more applauded than all the rest: we were en 
extase, and, having properly expressed our gratitude, were 
soon afier suffered to decamp.” 


Gambling.—Various are the modes which men pursue 
in order to possess themselves unjustly of that which be- 
longs to others. From a gamester never expect useful ex- 
ertion in any profession, calling, or state of life. To for- 
tune, by honorable means, the progress is seldom rapid. 
Will he, the very habit of whose mind is hostile to all 
steady pnrsuits—wil! he, who has seen fortune after f 
tune gained by speculation, ever be brought to place r 
ance on patient toil or industry? Very great has be 
and stil is, the injury to public morals and private happi- 
ness, arising from conducting the affairs of commerce ina 
Numerous for- 
tunes sudden/y acguired are always injurious to a nation, 


mode bearing resemblance to gambling. 


He who sees his companion of last year mding in his car- 
riage this year, will be very apt to grow weary of his 
occupation. He who has lost sight of another fora fey 
years, and finds him again the owner of a lordly mansion 
and park, will naturally find no motive to perseverance in 
honest industry. Those discouraged will overlook the 
fact, that thousands have fallen in attempting to keep 
pace with the lucky adventurers. Those who fall, and 
whose families are merely lifted up to be dashed dewn, 
are not seen—they sink out of sight for ever. The fortunate 
only remain to be objects of envy ; while the whole mass, 
if they could be all seen at once, would present a most 
salutary warning to those who are drawn from industrious 
and honest pursuits to a wholesale system of gambling and 
speculation, 


in ercel/ent reason, 


ed of the Earl of Devonshire, A.D. 1240, who asked a farm- 


There is a humorous story record. 


er of his, how he could bear his situation, seeing that his 
“which,” added the 


‘Right, honored 


grange was much troubled by fairies, 
nobleman, “may be spirits from hell.” 


lord,” 


saints blessed in heaven which do trouble me more than 


replied the quaint fellow, “there be verily two 


all the devils in hell, and in true sadness those be the mo- 
ther of our Lord and St. Michael the 
it is on their days that Lam bound to pay his dues to the 


good Earl of Devonshire.” 


archangel; because 


Curious fact.—The following curious fact is related by 
Sir W. Hamilton, from personal observation: “Ot those 
who perished under ruins, in the earthquake in the south 
of Italy, in 1783, the males were generally found in an at 
titude of struggling, while the temales bad their hands 
clasped above their heads, as if in hopeless despair, unless 
their children were with them, when they were always 


discovered in the act of endeavoring to protect them.” 


The cat a haromet W hen cats comb themselves "tis a 
sign of rain, because the moisture which is in the air before 
the rain, insinuating itself into the fur of this animal, moves 
her to smooth the same and cover her body with it, that 
so she may the less feel the inconvenience of winter; as, 
on the contrary, she opens her fur in the summer, that she 


may the better receive the refreshing of the moist season. 


Hope and enry.— Sanazzaro being present one day when 
several persons, and among others, some medical men, 
were discussing which was the most general disease, he 
offered to decide the dispute; and on being asked to do so, 
he replied that the fever of hope killed more persons than 
any other. Ona similar occasion, when some physicians 
were consulting as to what remedy was the best for weak- 
ness of sight, he observed that envy was more likely than 


any thing else to quicken the power of vision. 


Ingenious defence.—A soldier on trial for habitual drunk- 
enness, was addressed by the president, " Prisoner, you 
have heard the prosecution for habitual drunkenness, what 
have you to say in your defence ¢” “ Nothing, please your 


honor, but Aaditual thirst.” 


Character of man.—As stérm following storm, and wave 
succeeding wave, give additional hardness to the shell that 
encloses the pearl, so do the storms and waves of life add 
force to the character of man. 
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| Hope, thy bright ray alone cheer’d this heart's sorrow; 
That queuch'd, why linger on to weep in vain, 
When each sad morrow brings keener pain, 
When each sad morrow brings keeuer paint 
No, thine, for ever thine, 
Thine for ever, even iu the tomb. 
Why weep in vain, 
Why weep in vain, 
When each sad morrow brings keener pain, 
When each sad morrow brings keeuer paint 
No, thine for ever, even in the tomb, 
Thine, thine for ever, in the tomb, 
Even in the tomb, thine, thine in the tomb. 















LATEST PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

We present our readers with an exceedingly well-en- | 
graved full-length figure of a lady elegantly dressed in 
the latest Parisian fashion. She wears a coronet of blush- 
roses, a mantilla of black lace edged with ermine; skirt | 
pink satin, the flounce of black lace, and her shoes are of 
black kid. We would be more minute in the description of | 
these etchings, but our lady readers assure us that it is en- 


tirely unnecessary, as they perceive at one glance, of what 
materials these dresses are composed. Besides, a full and 
particular account, is paying but a poor compliment to 
their sagacity, and leaves no scope for the exercise of their || 
ingenuity. 





| 

REMARKABLE FACT CONNECTED WITH DREAMS.—-W hen we 
are suddenly awakened from a profound slumber by a loud | 
knock at, or by the rapid opening of the door, a train of | 
actions, which it would take hours, or days, or even weeks 
to accomplish, sometimes passes through the mind. Time, 
in fact, seems to be in a great measure annihilated. An i 
extensive period is reduced, as it were, to a single point, || 
or rather a single point is made to embrace an extensive || 
period. In one instant we pass through many adventures, || 
see many strange sights, and hear many strange sounds. | 
If we are awakened by a loud knock, we have, perhaps, 
the idea of tumult passing before us, and know all the 
characters engaged in it, their aspects, and even their very 
names. If the door open violently, the flood-gates of a canal 
may appear to be expanding, and we may see the individu- 
als employed in the process, and hear their conversation, 
which may seem an hour in length. If a light be brought 
into the room, the notion of the house being in flames in- 
vades us, and we are witnesses to the whole conflagration, 
from its commencement till it be finally extinguished. The 
thoughts which arise in such situations are endless, and 
assume an infinite variety of aspects. .The whole, indeed, 
constitutes one of the strangest phenomena of the human 
mind, and calls to recollection the story of the Eastern 
monarch, who, on dipping his head into the magician’s 
water-pail, fancied he had travelled for years in various 
nations, although he was only immersed for a single in- 
stant.— Macnish on Sleep. 



































SONG. 





"Tis sweet to sit by a little brook 
As it murmurs gently on; 

To think of the stream of human life, 
How quick its waters run. 

I saw a wild-rose on the brook, 
It floated down the stream, 

And methought a hand did rescue it, 
In my poetic dream. 

I have a niece: she was roughly cast 
On the stream of human scrrow, 

And the little pittance she earned to-day 
Was to buy her bread to-morrow. 


3ut a kind hand came by Providence, 
And she is happy now; 

Her eye is bright, her heart is light, 
And care has left her brow. 


LaucuTer.—Dryden says—" It is a good thing to laugh, 
| at any rate; and if a straw can tickle a man, it is an ia- 
| strument of happiness.” 


A MOTHER'S LOVE. 


O! in our sterner manhood, when no ray 

Of earlier sunshine glimmers on our way, 
When girt with sin and sorrow, and the toil 
Of cares, which tear the bosom that they soil, 
O! if there be in retrospection’s chain 


One link that knits us with young dreams again, 
| One thought so sweet, we searcely dare to muse 


On all the hoarded raptures it reviews, 

Which seems each instant, in its backward range, 

The heart to soften and its ties to change, 

And every spring, untouch’d for years to move, 

It is—the memory of a mother’s love. 
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